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In fact, microscopic examination of a woollen fabric, especially if carded,
often reveals the presence of a considerable proportion of fibres which do
not show the finely toothed outline and the sharply cut ends of natural
wool fibres but have evidently undergone profound change (Fig. 86, Plate
IX). These fibres may be free from scales either entirely or for more or
less of their length, or the scales may be so worn as to be visible only with
difficulty. Further, owing to the loss of the outer scales and consequent
wearing of the lower fibrous layer, such fibres, which are sometimes very
short (scarcely 1-2 mm.) and of irregular diameter, exhibit ends split like
a brush.
Other useful indications of the presence of shoddy are, firstly, small
numbers of cotton fibres and, secondly, wool fibres which show various
colours not related to the general colour of the fabric.
(c)  Angora wool   This wool, known commercially as mohair, is char-
acterised by the fact that the fibrous layer, always devoid of granulations,
shows through the epidermal scales, so that the fibre appears to be finely
striated longitudinally.    In this fine striation are somewhat wider fissures,
distributed fairly regularly.   The epidermal scales are not equally apparent
in all the fibres.   The wider fibres have a highly developed medulla (Fig.
87, Plate IX).
(d)  Camels' wool.   This consists of the hairs of Camelus castrianus.
The more slender woolly ones of a deep yellow colour are seen under the
microscope to be very thin (mean diameter, about 20 p) and are sometimes
provided with a granular medulla which is about one-third as wide as the
fibre and is interrupted so as to give it an island-like formation.   The
epidermal scales are somewhat obliquely cylindrical and owing to their
tenuity and transparency are not easily visible, especially in the darker
fibres.    Hence the hairs appear not with indented edges but as smooth
cylinders.    The fibrous layer on which the colouring pigment is scattered
in linear heaps is, however, evident.
The coarser hairs, usually of a darker colour, are covered with fine,
serrated, flattened scales, but these are not very distinct. The fibrous
layer is always evident and shows scattered linear heaps of pigment. The
medulla is appreciably developed and forms an inner cylinder, which follows
a rather irregular course and has granular contents.
Very similar characters are shown by the hair of the Cammetto dromedctrio,
with which, however, the medullary canal is more continuous, uniform and
full, occupying about one-half of the thickness of the fibre.
(e)  Wool of Camelicla   (vicuna, etc.).   These wools are obtained from
various semi-wild or domestic animals, living mostly in South America, the
principal ones being the llama, guanaco, vicuna and alpaca.    Certain of
these wools are highly valued for their softness, 'fineness and lustre.
Under the microscope these wools appear very similar; the epidermal
scales are not readily visible, but the fibrous layer is easily seen in the form
of a fine striation on which is deposited a finely granular pigment. Some
of the hairs, even the slender ones, exhibit a medulla, which is always very
narrow and often interrupted. The finest of these wools is that of the vicuna
(Fig. 89, Plate IX), which has a mean diameter of about 20 p.